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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
8 to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥." 


The Oneida Community 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 











Nursery E'ruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 


ren 


Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 

Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 

with the various kinds of American manufacture, 

at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, 0. H. Mitier, C. Orps, Agents. 


Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 


Mrs. E. eed Superintendents. 


Cravats : Satin Spring Cravats | of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8. Van Veuzer; Superintendent 
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Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 

Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 

Milling ¢ Custom work ‘done as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Har, Miller. 





fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 
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Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 


‘Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PRPRALRALARAEDILALIIS 


PUBLICATIONS, 


¥OR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 
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THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. va 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oncida, 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 

Onerpa Association. Price 12 cts. 

U3 Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished ; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Cireular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
eolumn, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by: 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dar.y Retieiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment x ad consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
jearted than that which surrounds, for instance, 
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How Old Art Thouf 


‘ How old art thou ?—Man measureth time 
By things that fall away and die, 

By sickled fields of autumn prime, 
Summer’s last bloom, or winter's sky. 


Age from his span its gilding takes, 
The cheek forgets its roseate glow, 
The form its grace, the hair its hue, 
The brow its beauty—let them go. 


But the true heart can ne’er grow old, 
Its eye is bright when youth has fied, 
Its ear is never dull to sound, 
Its lips can speak, though speech be dead. 


By prayer, by alms, by written page, 
By planted words of holy trust, 

It quickeneth love from age to age, 
It liveth when the frame is dust. 


So, count thou not thine age by tears, 
Or smiles of Fortune’s fickle ray, 
Nor say how old thou art, in years 
Of waste, and folly, and decay. 


But ever with a steadfast eye 
On Him from whom thy life proceeds, 
Notch thou its seasons on the soul, 
And tell its calender by deeds. 
Anon. 





The Spiritual Body. 
A Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

Christ says, ‘Fear not them which 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul: but rather fear him who is able to 
destroy both soul and body in hell.’ 
(Matt. 10: 28.) The word body is clear- 
ly used in this passage in two senses. 
How can God destroy both soul and body 
in hell, after the body is already killed ? 
Will he renew the existence of a body 
that has been once destroyed, and de- 
stroy it again? Such an absurdity is 
not to be thought of. In the case of 
Dives and Lazarus, Christ speaks more 
plainly on this subject. Here he takes 
pains to tell us that ‘ the rich man died, 
and was buried : [one body was certain- 
ly disposed of; Jand in hell [Hades] he 
lifted up his eyes, being in torment, and 
seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in 
his bosom. [Dives still had eyes, and 
could see.] And he cried, and said, 
Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and 
send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of 
his finger in water and cool my tongue ; 
forI am tormented in this flame.’ He 
also had a voice and a tongue, and was 
full of sensation. Now ifhe had eyes, 
and a tongue, and a voice, then we must 
conclude that he had a body, and a per- 
fect one, having all its parts. This leads 
to the discovery of what Christ meant 
by destroying ‘both soul and body in 
hell.’ Dives is represented in the very 
position that he alludes to. The body is 
dead and buried, but immediately an- 
other is presented to view in Hades. 

Has not Christ given us in these two 
passages, all that we need, to settle our 
views in respect to the resurrection of 
the body. I think the inference from 
them is inevitable, and beyond ques- 
tion, that there is a body besides that 
which decays, and that there is no need of 
a resurrection of the body that is buried, 
but aman carries with him inte the in- 
visible world, the body to be raised from 
the dead. How can we avoid this con- 
clusion? It corresponds with every 
thing we find in the New Testament on 
the subject ; and it will enable us to 
solve a multitude of mysteries. If we 


Hades, we can begir to talk as the New 
Testament writers do. 

At the time of Christ’s crucifixion, 
‘the vail of the temple was rent in twain 
from the top to the bottom ; and the 
earth did quake, and the rocks rent ; and 
the graves were opened, and many 
BODIES of the saints which slept arose, 
and came out of their graves.... and 
went into the holy city, and appeared 
unto many.’ (Matt. 27 : 51—53.) Does 
any person believe that the old, original 
elements that had been separated by de- 
cay, were then organized into bodies 
again, and came forth? Or that any 
such operation took place as the poet 


describes : 
‘* Now monuments prove faithful to their trust, 
And render back their long-committed dust : 
Now charnels rattle : scattered limbs, and all 
The various bones, obedient to the call. 
Self-moved, advance to meet, &c. ?” 


Nay : common sense will not permit us to 
believe a word of such talk ; and there is 
no occasion for listening to it, if we ac- 
cept the doctrine that is plainly set 
forth in the Bible on the subject. It is 
the doctrine of the immortality of the 
body as well as the soul. We believe 
that those saints who rose at the time of 
Christ’s crucifixion, went into Hades 
with their bodies, and were there in a 
dormant state, till this occasion of their 
reappearance in the world. 

This doctrine throws light on such 
passages as the following: ‘We know 
that if our eartbly house of this taber- 
nacle were dissolved, we have a building 
of God, an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens,’ Paul means to 
say here,—we have Now an immortal 
body, and though this outward body 
were dissolved, we should not be without 
a house. But what does the apostle 
mean by saying, ‘ We have a building of 
God, eternal in the heavens?’ It might 
be supposed he meant that he had an im- 
mortal body that was to be put on at 
the resurrection, but which was yet dis- 
connected with him in the invisible 
world. This cannot be his meaning ; 
for he says immediately before, ‘ Though 
our outward man perish,. YET THE IN- 
WARD MAN IS RENEWED DAY BY DAY.’— 
Here two bodies are distinctly breught 
to view ; and it is evident: by the expres- 
sion, ‘inward man,’ he does not mean 
his soul, but his inward body—some- 
thing that corresponded to his outward 
body. 

Now we must conclude that this inte- 
rior and invisible body is composed of what 
may be called spiritual matter. Wheth- 
er a person is good or bad, he has a sub- 
stantial, spiritual, interior body. The 
New Testament uses the word ‘ flesh,’ 
continually with reference to spiritual 
flesh, or carnal spirit. So the generic 
nature of the inward body is spiritual 
material. 

We know that our visible bodies are 
constantly receiving and passing off ele- 
ments. They are said to be completely 
changed in seven years. We know that 
they are compounded of all the elements 
that we receive into our systems—the 








theBible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 


believe a man carries soul and body into 


material that we receive in food, air, &c., 


is worked upon by our life until it is 
formed into the body, and becomes part 
of it. 

Now suppose that inside of our visible 
bodies, there is an invisible body, that is 
formed in the same way from spirits, ac- 
cording to the spiritual elements we live 
on and are among. How do we know 
but that influences which emanate from 
spirits are of such a nature that they can 
be taken upon a man’s soul, and form a 
body of spiritual material ? This idea 
corresponds precisely with the language 
ot Paul, in connection with the language 
before quoted—‘ We groan, earnestly de- 
siring to be clothed upon with our house 
which is from heaven.’ Again he says, 
‘The first man is of the earth, earthy: 
the second man is the Lord from heaven. 
(1 Cor. 15: 47.) How can we have ‘ the 
Lord from heaven’ for our spiritual body ? 
I answer, on the same principle that eat- 
ing and drinking, breathing, &c., form a 
body of visible material, so the various 
spiritual processes that we carry on, cor- 
respond to eating and drinking, breath- 
ing, &c., and form a spiritual body out 
of such spiritual food or material as we 
have an affinity for : of devils and wicked 
spirits, if we dwell in the region of such ; 
or on the other hand, if we have faith in 
Christ, and thus eat his flesh and drink 
his blood, so that he is the material we 
live on, and have intercourse with, then 
our spiritual body will be ‘ the Lord from 
heaven.’ Receiving into ourselves Christ’s 
flesh and blood, and the spiritual influ- 
ences that come from him, and from the 
whole region of spirits that he fills, will as 
really form a spiritual body, as eating 
and drinking forms a visible body. 

We now have an idea of the manner in 
which our spiritual bodies, our immortal 
and eternal tabernacles, are formed.— 
They are formed within us, while we are 
in this world, according to what we eat 
and drink spiritually. If we believe in 
Christ, and partake of the material that 
comes from him, ‘ the Lord from heaven’ 
is forming upon us all the time ; and if 
previously we have partaken of carnal 
material, and formed a devil’s body, then 
that body, when we come to believe in 
Christ, begins to change: we receive in- 
to it new elements, and the inward man 
begins to be renewed. The inner body 
was more or less renewed in the case of 
the Old Testament saints here ; and on 
entering Hades, they passed into different 
regions there, according to the different 
states of this new man; though they 
were all in the same general enclosure.— 
When Christ came to gather them, and 
to bring them into his personal presence, 
it was like feeding them to their fill with 
the new material of the Lord from heav- 
en. So that by a natural process, such 
as changes a man’s constitution, and 
works off the old, bad material from his 
body, and forms a new one,—they went 
up with Christ into the resurrection 
state. 

The two leading ideas of this theory, 
which it is important to fasten our minds 
upon, and familiarize ourselves with, are 
these : Ist, that persons go into Hades 
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with soul and body, and that our visible 
bodies have nothing to do with the resur- 
rection : and, 2d, that the invisible bodies 
which are our eternal tabernacle, and are 
either to be saved by glorification with 
Christ, or to be damned in hell, are 
Sormed of spiritual material—of Christ 
and good spirits, on the one hand, or of 
devils and wicked spirits, on the other. 

These principles are somewhat modi- 
fied by the connection of the invisible 
body with the visible. This modifica- 
tion may be illustrated in this way: 
suppose a person who weighs one hundred 
and fifty pounds in ordinary health.— 
He is taken sick, and so reduced as to 
weigh only one hundred pounds. He has 
the same body that he had before, though 
fifty pounds of it is gone, So, I should 
say that a person in dying is freed from 
2 mass of matter, but his real body is no 
more changed, than that of a person who 
loses fifty pounds by sickness. The real, 
substantial body, that we ought to talk 
and think about, has simply lost such 
an amount of matter. Then the doctrine 
of the Primitive church, in their own 
case, was, that the formation of the 
spiritual body in Christ would go on, so 
that they would not have to be divested 
ultimately of this gross portion of matter 
by sickness and death, but that they 
would finally get rid of it, by an instanta- 
neous spiritual process. I should go fur- 
ther, and say that this visible material, 
composed of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen, and whatever we take into 
our systems, is adapted in itself to make a 
body--to be masticated, digested, circu- 
lated and formed into flesh—and has 
this function, as really as spirits have 
theirs in forming the interior body ; and 
that the time must come when the two 
departments will be reconciled, and the 
spiritual and material body will be one. 
Our life will take spiritual material, ‘ the 
Lord from heaven,’ and all good spirits, 
on one side, and all pure, visible substan- 
ces, on the other,—put them together, 
and work them into what may be called 
a pneumatico-physical body. 

We must bear in mind that so far as 
our bodies are made of this spiritual com- 
position, they are of the same nature as 
bodies in Hades. Bodies in Hades are 
altogether spiritual, while ours are partly 
visible. 1t is the same kind of body in 
both cases ; and so far as our conscious- 
ness dwells in the interior of our body, 
which is formed of spirits, we are in con- 
dition to mix with spirits in Hades—we 
van meet them and touch them, and they 
us, and wecan sce them. There is no 
essential difficulty in the way. We have 
the same senses that they have. However, 
let us always bear in mind that there 
is no such thing as a healthy body in Ha- 
des, until they are quickened with Christ’s 
life, and their spiritual bodies are formed 
of the Lord from heaven, Until then, 
they will not, and can not be in a normal 
state. They may be in all stages of ap- 
proximation to health before the judg- 
ment and resurrection, but their condi- 
tion is still properly described in the Bi- 
ble, as that of ‘sleeping in the dust of 
the earth.’ 





Moral Advantages of Combination. 

The material advantages of Commu- 
nism are very numerous and important, 
but its moral advantages are of still 
greater value. 


By Communism we al- 


ways mean, not only external combina- 
tion, but union of life, which is possible 
only in the medium of Christ’s spirit, 
If many hands make light work in the 
shop, and in the field, mary spirits make 
light work in the department of moral 
improvement. Suppose for instance, 
that our Association discovers in its study 
of the truth, that a certain habit or cus- 
tom, received by tradition from our fa- 
thers, and having power over us, is un- 
profitable, and concludes unanimously to 
abandon it. Those who have the most 
strength break the way, and others are 
helped sympathetically. We often hear 
persons say, ‘it is a miracle’—the ease 
with which they have parted from habits 
that once they thought were inseparable 
attachments. In the medium of the 
Community spirit, which at the center 
is Christ, they realize victories which 
alone they could not have attempted. 
In proportion of course as a person’s life 
is lost in the common life, which is a 
great current setting towards perfection, 
in that proportion will his progress be 
easy and rapid. 
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Insensible Education. 


“Tet no one think that he can conquer the 
first impressions of his youth. Ifhe has grown 
up in enviable freedom, surrounded with beauti- 
fal aud noble objects, in constant intercourse with 
worthy men; if his masters have taught him 
what he needed most to know, for comprehend- 
ing more easily what followed; if he has never 
learned any thing which he requires to unlearn ; 
if his first cperations haye been so guided, that 
without altering any of his habits, he can more 
easily produce what is excellent in future: then 
such a one will lead a purer, more perfect and 
happier life, than another man who has wasted 
the force of his youth in opposition and error. 
A great deal is said and written about education ; 
yet I meet with very few who can comprehend 
and transfer to practice, this simple yet vast idea, 
which includes within itself all others connected 
with the subject. * “3 * 

“Suppose Fate had appointed any one to bea 
great painter, anc it pleased Chance that he 
should pass his youth in sooty huts, in barns and 
stables; do you think that such a man would 
ever be enabled to exalt himself to purity, to 
nobleness, to freedom of soul? The more keen- 
ly he may in his youth have seized cu che im- 
pure, and tried in his own manner to ennodle it, 
the more powerfully in the remainder of his life 
wiil it be revenged on him; because while he was 
endeavoring to conquer it, his whole being has 
become inseparably combined with it. Whoever 
spends his early years in mean and pitiful so- 
ciety, though at an after period he may have the 
choice of -better, will yet constantly lock back 
with longing towards that which he enjoyed of 
old, and which has left its impression blended 
with the memory of all his young and unreturn- 
ing pleasures.” —Goethes Wilhelm Meister. 


There seems to be much reason in Goethe’s 
idea that education is an insensible process going 
on all the time in children by means of the im- 
pressions which they receive from the persons and 
scenes around them. The same agency still affects 
us after we leave childhood and through life. The 
aim of society then should be to provide proper 
surroundings and associations for every child that 
is born into it. The question forces itself wheth- 
er ordinary civilization is doing what should be 
done in this respect—whether as a system it is 
not responsible for much of the crime-tendency 
which is continually breaking out within its bor- 
ders. Look at the recent murders in New-York. 
These all must have sprung from unnoticed seeds 
sown in childhood among the filthy and villainous 
haunts of the city in which childrenare still ob- 
liged to live andgrow up. If society permits such 
a seed-sowing should it wonder at the harvest? 
In France, recently, a band of fourteen persons 
arrested for a variety of terrible crimes, were 
found to be with one or two exceptions, relatives, 
either by blood or marriage, and the same vicious 
characteristics were traced in their ancestors for 
some generations back ; a fact showing the deadly 
force of association and companionship in educa- 
ting children to evil. 

Communism attempts at least to avoid this neg- 
ligence of society, and to supply throughout life, 





and particularly to children, only wholesome and 





refining educational influences. While it rejects 
the idleness and ostentatious luxury of mere 
wealth, it will naturally accumulate in its homes 
a store of objects of art and beauty, fitted to give 
the best turn to the youthful imagination, and de- 
velope whatever capacities it may have for improve- 
ment. But no form of earthly society or envi- 


ronment is sufficient for our mght education; we | » 


must look higher, discover the beauties of the 
inner world, and associate with heavenly compan- 
ions in order to make the best progress.—c. w. N. 





A young mechanic, with a wife and two 
amal! children in an eastern State, writes to a rela- 
tive here that he is out of money and out of work, 
and has only food for one meal beforehand. 

his must be, we fear, the case with thousands. 
It is hard to think of, and yet it may be the nec- 
essary means of teaching people a good lesson. 
Six months ago every thing looked prosperou s, 
and all classes moved along in thoughtless expec- 
tation that it would continue so. Now want and 
ruin stalk abroad, and men have time to consider 
their foundations. What a bitter satire on the 
structure of selfish society is this sudden change 
which, without any famine, any war, loss or actu- 
al destruction from natural causes, puts a sudden 
extinguisher on production, and induces a state of 
general embarrassment and destitution equal to 
that of a famine or siege. What is the matter, O 
ye wise men of Wall strect? Ye prudent bank- 
ers, capitalists, and ‘solid men’ who were wont to 
say that Communism is unpractical? Unpracti- 
cal or not, such a senseless, destructive blocking of 
the wheels as society now enjoys almost through- 
out the civilized world, would be quite incon- 
ceivable in such a community as this. We are 
not sure but that the present financial earth- 
quake, by awaking consideration to social facts 
and causes, may prove the beginning of the end, 
—G. W.N. 





Common Sensk apPLIED TO RELIGION; OR, THE 
Biste anp THE Propie. By Catharine E. 
Beecher. Octavo; pp. 358. Harper & Broth- 
ers Publishers. 

Messrs Epirors:—Through the kindness of a 
friend we have recently had the reading of this 
new work, which is just now exciting more or 
less attention and criticism from the religious pub- 
lic. Thinking you may not yet have seen the 
book, I will venture, without attempting either a 
review or criticism, to sketch for yourselves and 
readers ageneral idea of its occasion and drift, 
trusting that such information may be acceptable 
to you. 

It is known to many that Miss Beecher has 
been engaged for a number of years in education- 
al enterprises in the western States ; and this 
book is stated to be the ‘ result of thirty years 
devotion to the training of the human mind,’ and 
is to be considered as introductory to a volume 
yet to come, but not to be published, (by the ad- 
vice of friends,) until it shall be seen with what 
reception the principles offered in this volume 
meet with. The first and largest portion of the 
book is taken up with a relation of the author’s 
religious history, and with a metaphysical treatise 
on Mental and Moral Science, designed as a text- 
book for schools ;—all of which, for the present, 
we will pass over, simply mentioning that we 
have noted, for future quotation, some passages 
which impress us favorably. 

Nervous prostration having induced the author 
to relinquish her personal agency as a teacher, she 
proposes, as one method of advancing the cause 
she has espoused, to excite discussion and inquiry 
concerning the foundation principles of a true ed- 
ucation, by the publication of these volumes.— 
Her long experience and observation have evident- 
ly qualified her to administer much sensible criti- 
cism toward the obstacles she has encountered in 
imparting instruction. The cruel fashion of stim- 
ulating the intellect at the expense of physical, 
social, and moral training, in schools, is forcibly 
pictured. 

‘‘ Parents stimulate. teachers stimulate, lectur- 
ers stimulate, superintendents stimulate, school 
committees stimulate—all turning their full 
energies on to only one function of the brain.— 
In our colleges, this intellectual stimulating 
is divided and subdivided; one professor for 
one department, another for # secund, and an- 
other fora third, and so on, till from twelve to 
twenty are thus employed. Meantime the train- 
ing of the body, or the development. of the social, 
domestic, and moral powers, have not even one to 
minister the needful care. Then, in preparatory 
boarding-schools for boys, taken from mothers, 
sisters, and home influences in the first blush of 
youth, all the school stimulus is turned on to the 
brain to develop, Latin, Greek, and mathematics, 
while health of body and soul perish under abuse 
or neglect. Then the boarding school is taking 


the young girls through a kind of college course 
at the most critical period of life, while their chief 
nervous energies are exhansted in completing @ 
given course of study in a given time, and almost 
every law of health for body and mind, are viola- 
ted. * ad . * The grand evils of our 
present modes of education are, not that too much 
intellectual training is bestowed, but that physi- 
cal, social, and domestic training are neglected. 

” * To take the unformed youth 
at the most excitable period of the nervous system, 
atthe point when temptations are the strongest 
and habits of self-control the weakest, away 
from mothers, sisters, and home influences ; herd 
them promiscuously with good and bad; stimu- 
late the brain to excess; end all the healthful do- 
mestic exercise, and what could be expected but 
just such wrecks of health, morals, home habits, 
and all that is good nd pure, as is constantly go- 
ing on in suchinstitutions. If parents could hear 
the details that have come from mothers and their 
young sons, of the experiences of boarding-schools 
and college life all over the land, they would un- 
derstand only a small part of the evils included 
in such institutions for the young.’ 

As an antidote to these evils, Miss Beecher’s 
later efforts have been devoted more particularly 
to inventing waysand means for educating as they 
never have been, girls and young women; for it 
being ‘ manifestly the divine intention that parents 
should be the chief educators of the race,’ wo- 
man she especially regards as occupying the 
heaven-appointed and leading position as the ed- 
ucator of mind at that period when the habits 
and principles of life are formed. With these 
views, the author originated a few years since 
an organization called the * American Woman's 
Educational Association,’ the main features of 
which are that it aims, instead of spending its 
funds for great buildings to deprive the young 
of parents and home, to ‘ provide well trained 
educators to assist parents in their homes’ and 
to ‘prepare woman for her distinctive duties as 
educator, nurse, and fountain of home sympathies 
for the race.’ (And here we are disposed to 
suggest, in passing, whether Bible Communism 
is not the ‘heaven-appointed’ organization which 
is destined to accomplish ir education all and 
much more than Miss Beecher proposes to ac- 
complish by her scheme? It certainly has the 
advantage of her organization in respect to edu- 
cating the sexes together, and in securing the 
help of both sexes as the educators of children.) 

But the most serious obstacle Miss. B. has had 
to encounter in her efforts to educate the young, 
is yet to be mentioned. This is nothing less 
than the old Calvinistic, or rather Augustinian 
dogma of total depravity, inwrought as it is, 
‘into all the standard works of theology, the 
sermons, the prayers, the sacred poctry, the pop- 
ular literature, and even the Sunday-school and 
family literature of childhood.’ ‘Back here,’ she 
says, ‘in the long-established dogma of a mis- 
formed mind, roots all the indifference there is 
to the training of the habits of childhood’— 
‘During the whole period of her efforts to pro- 
mote the mght training of the human mind, the 
influence of this dogma has been constantly 
forced upon her attention as the real antagonis- 
tic force.’ To this cause, also, she traces all the 
diminution of spirituality, the increase of skep- 
ticism and infidelity, and the rush of worldli-. 
ness in all directions. And finally, ‘ it is this view 
of the subject that has at last brought the author 
to relinquish any further practical educational 
efforts, and now to attempt whatever may be in 
her power in directing public attention to what 
seems to be one grand impediment in the Christ- 
ian world to the right training and development 
of the human race.’ 

It is the author’s graphic exposition and un. 
sparing criticism of the influence of this dogma 
of a depraved constitution, principally, that gives 
character to her book; and it is for this mainly 
that she will be judged heretical by many, and 
her work deemed an arti-Bible production. Yet 
it is due, perhaps, to Miss Beecher, to say that 
she docs not undertake to question the fact of 
the depraved action of mind, but only the philoso- 
phy of the fact, or the cause of this wrong action, 
which she finds mainly in the Augustinian theory- 
‘Aman,’ she says, ‘may not be able to form 
any satisfactory theory on this question, and be 
content, as the early Christians used to be, to 
remain without one. The repudiation of the 
Augustinian theory does not necessarily involve 
the adoption of any other while it does re- 
move insurmountable difficulties from just and 
generous minds im accepting the Bible as Divine 
authority while encumbered with what seems 60 
contrary both to the moral sense and the common 
sense of mankind.’ 

Before concluding this long and necessarily 
very imperfect notice of Miss Beecher’s book, 
we will advert briefly to her ideal method of in. 
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structing children, as contrasted with that grow- 
ing out of the Calvinistic tenet of their inabil- 
ity to perform any good action. She would in- 
struct children that ‘ when they try to do right, 
the Savior is pleased with them, and, though 
they see him not, 1s present with them to help 
them; that, when they fail, and feel or act wrong 
he is grieved, as their parents are, and as ready 
to forgive and help them, when they too are 
sorry, and continue to tryto do right in all things ; 
that they are Christians just so far as they suc- 
ceed in obeying Christ, and that, the more they 
try, the more help they will have, and the better 
they will succeed.’ 

Can there be any bettcr description than this 
quotation furnishes, of the manner in which 
chiléren are instructed in our Communities ?— 
Surely Miss Beecher may find her ideal realized 
in the simple confession of Christ, and in the 
every-day life of the Oneida children. Doubt- 
less, also, the ‘medium theology’ of the Berean 
might help her to a satisfactory theory of human 
depravity. 8 R. L. 

Putney Commune. 





Aspects of Asia. 


The London correspondent of the N. Y. Trib- 
une, ina late letter, gives the following infor- 
mation concerning the movements of Russia in 
central Asia. 

“ One of the most important facts, fully authen- 
ticated, though ignored by the English papers, is 
the submission of the Khalka Tartars to Russia. 
These clans amount to four millions, and their 
country extends from the frontiers of the prov- 
ince of Irkutsk to the great Mongolian Desert. 
They are a tribe of warriors, and have lately 
learned to despise the Chinese Emperor, their 
former suzerain. The Russian promise of lower- 
ing their tribute, and a few judiciously-adminis- 
tered bribes to their chiefs, have at once exten- 
ded the Russian boundaries far into Centra! Asia. 
The country thus acquired is as large as France, 
with the climate of Southern France. It is the 
Italy of Siberia. Together with the recent ac- 
quisition uf the country watered by the Amour, 
Russia has gained in Asia as large a territory 
since the accession of Alexander II, as France, 
Belgium, Holland, and all Germany taken togeth- 
er. It seems indeed, as if China, not India, were 
the real object of Russia.” 

This is evidently one of the most important 
steps that Russia has taken in her Asiatic ad- 
vance. The country which she thus acquires lies 
south of the long range of the Altai Mountains 
which has hitherto formed mainly, the southern 
boundary of Asiatic Russia; and is said to be the 
finest portion of Chinese Tartary, in climate and 
natural advantages. Nearly the entire commerce 
between Russia and China for 170 years has been 
carried on through the territory of the Khalks, 
the town of Kiakta in the Province of Irkutsk 
serving as the entrepot of the trade. ‘The city of 
Irkutsk, the capital of the Province, is the seat of 
government for the whole of eastern Siberia, and 
is the commercial centcr of Northen Asia. The 
Russian Government has been for a long time 
steadily increasing the strength and importance 
of this portion of its empire, with an eye evident- 
ly to territorial acquisitionon the Chinese fron- 
tier. And in the words of a writer in the 7rib- 
une: 

“Tn the present distracted and weakened state 
of the Chinese Empire, if the Russians have really 
obtained control of the Khalks and their country, 
the field is open for immense acquisitions in the 
same direction, and eventually to the conquest of 
China itself. Directed by Russian statesmanship 
and military science, the warlike and enterprising 
Mongols, once put in motion, would be apt in- 
struments for the subjugation of Central and 
Southern Asia. The powers of Europe could not 
interfere to any purpose, and no Asiatic nation is 
in a condition to resist them. The system of ad- 
ministration which holds Siberia, with its vast 
area and multifarious population, in peaceful sub- 
mission to the Czar, could easily and securely 
extend over at least the three or four millions of 
square miles of Chinese Tartary, and Russia thus 
be brought into immediate contact with India anc 
China Proper.” 

In connection with the question of the Asian 
future may be mentioned the fact that the hith- 
erto dominant races throughout the whole of that 
vast continent, are said to be decaying, and sink- 
mg away, from ‘inherent and circumstantial rea- 
sons.’ Such is the conclusion which the Friend 
ef India, the ablest journal in India, arrives at 
after a thorough examination of the subject. 


It says: 

“All history shows that indigenous Asiatic 
races require the direction of a dominant class. 
Iudustrious, hardy, and with many of the quali- 
“aux essential in the development of civilization, 
they seen te lack soeial force. India was in the 
days of Anrungzebe what she was in the days of 
Ram. Chinais now what she was a thousand 
years ago. The Greck rayahs of Turkey are 
what the Greek peasant was in the days of Canta- 
euzene. Their numbers do not materially 
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recting force of a progressive race. It remains 
but to speculate on the races to whom this high 
function must be assigned. They must be Euro- 
peans, for Europeans alone have acquired the nec- 
essary superiority in arms. Of Europeans the 
English and Russians alone display capacity for 
the permanent administration of subject peoples. 
It is to their hands that we believe Asia to be 
intrusted. The advance of Russia will be checked 
by no humanity, and few scruples. That of 
England may, but she obeys the irresistible im- 
pulse the more thorough!y for her occasional re- 
coil. Year by year the two powers close in to- 
ward each other; and if the future may be pre- 
dicted from the experience of the past, another 
century will see this quarter of the globe gov- 
erned from London, Washington and St. Peters- 
burg.” 

It is interesting to watch the advance of the 
younger nations of the West, Russia and England 
upon those old regions. A new age is beginning 
there, and evidently a better one than the long 
age of idolism and darkness which has hitherto 


prevailed. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
EUROPE. 

Since our last issue further news from Europe 
has been received by the Steamers Vanderbilt 
and Fulton. The financial panic in Engiand has 
come to the same conclusion, substantially, as the 
similar movement in this country, namely a sus- 
pension of specie payments. The Bank of Eng- 
lund still continues nominally to pay its notes 
in coin, but by the suspension of the Bank Char- 
ter Act by the Government, it is relieved of the 
necessity of regulating its issues by its cash on 
hand and is authorized to put forth more notes 
than it can possibly redeem. There is no news of 
importance from India, nor from other parts of 
the Continent. 

KANSAS. 

The matter of forcing the bogus Constitution, 
manufactured at Lecompton, upon Kansas, seems 
likely to be attended with considerable difficulty. 
Great excitement prevails in the Territory on the 
subject, and the indignaticn against the usurpa- 
tion is not confined to the Free State men, but is 
said to be freely expressed by many of the Ad- 
ministration party. A delegate Convention of 
the Free State men was to meet Dec. 2d, to take 
into consideration the present political condition 
of the Territory and the course to be pursued by 
that party relative to the new Constitution. Gov. 
Walker, who is now in Washington, has taken a 
position of decided hostility to the Constitution 
and insists that the pledges which he has given 
to the People of Kansas, that no Constitution 
shall be imposed upon them withvut the consent 
and sanction, by vote, of a majority of the citi- 
zens of the Territory, shall be fulfilled. In this 
position he is sustained by the California Senators, 
Gwin and Broderick; it is also intimated that 
Douglass of III. will also oppose the Constitution. 
On the other hand, President Buchanan backed 
by the South, avows his determination to support 
it, and an entire disagreement exists betweer. him 
and Gov. Walker on that point. It is reported that 
denunciation and threats have been used upon 
Walker, to induce him to recede from his posi- 
tion, but without effect. He will not resign and 
it is thought he will be removed. He avows it 
as his deliberate conviction from personal obser- 
vation of the people of Kansas, that if the Demo- 
cratic party attempts to force the Lecompton Con- 
stitution upon them, a furious civil war will be 
inevitable. There exists in the Territory a Free 
State military organization of not less than ten- 
thousand men, and it is said that it was the antic- 
ipation of some decisive action from that quarter 
that quickened not a little the action of the Gov. 
and Secretary in rejecting the bogus Oxford returns 
at the late election. There seems to bea fair 
prospect of a splitin the ranks of the Adminis 
tration party in Congress, this winter. The Kan- 
sas question by this action of the Administration 
in supporting the Lecompion Constitution as- 
sumes more decidedly than heretofore, the shape 
of the Government against the People. It is not 
merely the question of Slavery or No Slavery 
but whether the People of the Territory shall be 
allowed to regulate their own affairs and form 
their own Constitution. 

CALIFORNIA. 
The Jate arrivals from California bring reports 
of the massacre of a party of one hundred and 
eighteen emigrants at Mountain Canon, in Southern 
Utah, about three hundred miles south-west of 
Great Salt Lake City, by the Indians. Great ex- 
citement prevails in Walifornia against the Mor- 
1auns, whoare suspected to have connived at, and 
even to have had a share in the massacre. There 
are no facts positively known, however, which 





change. They do not advance, and need the di-'justify this suspicion, except a kind of general re- 





port of a bad state of feel:ng which is said to 
exist between the Mormonsand emigrants passing 
through their Territory. The massacre took place 
about the 10th of September. All that is known 
of the affair is derived from statements derived 
from the Mormons as to what they had learned 
about it from the Indians, and from the statements 
of another party of emigrants who had subsequent- 
ly passed over the same route, having left Salt 
Lake City ten days later. This last party «f em- 
igrants state that they heard accounts of the un- 
fortunate party not very favorable for their charac- 
er for sense or prudence. During their passage 
through the Mormon Settlements it. is said they 
committed acts of petty violence for the purpose 
of provoking the Mormons and were very reck- 
less in their speech, using abusive terms toward 
the women. Probably their conduct toward the 
Indians, was on a par with their behavior toward 
the Mormons. The immediate cause of the at- 
tack upon them, however, is said to have been 
the death of several Indians, in consequence of 
eating of an ox belonging to the emigrants, which 
had died, and the meat of which the Indians took 
it into their heads must have been poisoned. 
The San Francisco Vigilance Committee—whose 
doings a year or two since formed a subject of 
such exciting interest—by whose authority sev- 
eral criminals were executed in San Francisco, 
and others banished from the State on pain of 
death, have lately issued an address, announcing 
the passage by their body of the following reso- 
lution: ‘Resolved, That by and with the concur- 
rence of the Board of Delegates all existisg pen- 
alties attached to sentences of expatriation are 
hereby rescinded.’ The Address, which may be 
regarded asa virtual abdication of their author- 
ity, by the Vigilance Committee, sets forth the 
reasons which have induced them to pass the 
above resolution. They say that a great re- 
form in public morals and political estate has been 
achieved; that their elections have lately been 
peaceable and untainted by fraud—ballot-box 
stuffing and fradulent election returns being at an 
end; that deadly weapons areno longer publicly 
displayed and defiantly used; that liberty of 
speech and of the press is no longer a misnomer or 
the cause of bloodshed; that quiet and order now 
reign in their streets, &c. They believe, that to 
execute any one of the expatriated, who might 
return, would, under the changed and existing 
state of affairs, interrupt the present peace and 
quiet of the city; that the necessity for such a 
cause of public excitement no longer exists ; and 
that, determined as the people are to protect their 
rights, no fear need be entertained that the for- 
mer scenes of iniquity, violence and corruption, 
will ever be reénacted in San Francisco. The 
Committee add, that the sentence of banishment 
is not revoked by their resolution; that they 
have no error to retract in their decrees of expa- 
triation; but that they are simply relieved by 
their present act from the obligation to inflict the 
death-penalty on returned exiles; (though they 
think it quite unlikely that any will return ;) and 
that as the present incumbents of office in the city 
and county have the confidence of the people, it 
is right that to them alone should be confided the 
present and future administration of justice. 
...-A tour in Europe through England, France, 
Belgium, Holland Germany, Switzerland, north- 
ern Italy and Sardinia, occupying about one hun- 
dred days, it is said can now be made for $250. 
...-Charles Mackay, the poet, made his debut 
in this country as a lecturer at Boston last week, 
when he delivered the first of a course of three 
productions on. the ‘National, Historical and 
Popular Songs of England, Ireland and Scotland.’ 








An Oneida Journal. 


Thursday, Nov. 26.—Mx. Artuvr Yowne, 
one of the pioneers of Socialism, left to-day, 
having spent part of yesterday and the night with 
us. He now resides at the North American Phal- 
anx, which to say, by the way, is a sort of mis- 
nomer, for that institution is practically defunct, 
the property now being held in individual owner- 
ship by different persons connected with ‘he 
Phalanx. Mr. Youne, a native of Scotland, be- 
came interested in societary redrganization during 
his youth, and afterward becoming acquainted 
with the theories of Fourier, he went to France 
and organized a phalanx of considerable size, which 
however, we beheve was suspended in consequence 
of the revolution in 1848. After having spent 
seven years in Australia, he arrived in New-York 
with the intention of joining Vicror Consiper- 
ANT’s socialistic attempt in Texas; but while on a 
visit to the Phalanx, he vas frustrated in his 
wish by a violent fit of sickness. He now en- 
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Phalanx. From time to time some of the ‘debris 
of socialism’ comes under our notice, and we al- 
ways feel an interest in such as have made social- 
istic attempts. Did we not feel that socialism is 
with us practically a settled question—not by any 
means settled in respect to all its details, im- 
provements and possibilities—still we should be- 
lieve that the recurrence of socialistic ideas and 
attempts, no matter how obscure through long 
periods of history, is the sign of a gennine grav- 
itation m human nature toward better social 
organization, and is prophetic of some sub- 
stantial results in the future. Socialists may 
never get exactly what they expect, but certainly 
there is something for them to expect. Witness 
through all history the recurrence of democratic 
tendencies and attempts, and say that something 
has not been realized in the Government of this 
country, bad as it is in many respects, far beyond 
all previous attempts. But the true realization 
of the democratic principle is expressed in the 
formula, ‘God and the People,’ and it will take 
place when through our union with Christ, God 
shall put his laws into our minds and grave them 
upon our hearts. If we were to reiterate our 
criticism of socialists, we should say that they de 
not attempt enough:—they attempt to supply a 
man’s materia} wants rather than his spiritual and 
religious ones. It is hardly to be expected that 
men intent upon the solution of the bread problem, 
i.e., getting a living—will be particular as to 
methods of solution, or will show any marked 
adherence to socialism if it begins to show itself 
inadequate to that purpose. The real goal of so- 
cialism is not communism of material, but com- 
munism of life. Success will come to those only 
who can say to their souls, with Charles Kingsley, 
‘* Be earnest, earnest, Earnest, mad if thou wilt; 
Do what thou dost as if the stake were heaven, 
And that thy last act ere the judgment day.” 
Communism, rightly apprehended, is not, we take 
it, a thing of our own human endeavor. Our ex- 
perience in becoming communists has given us-all 
a somewhat new consciousness; we do rot so 
much look upon ourselves as doers, as the instru- 
ments for another’s—God’s—dving. None of ue 
have carved our fortunes after our own plans, but 
have rather carved them according to the plans 
of another, which have overruled ours. Tis 
pleasant to be able tv stand aside from oneself and 
watch as one notes the denouement of a tale, how 
we work ont our destiny—God’s will eoncerning 


us. 
Friday 27.—A company of the farmers and 
gardeners have been improving <hese last days 
before winter, in digging and drawing muck for 
winter composting. There is many an oecupa- 
tion less pleasant chan digging muck, especially 
when one is shod with a good pair of thick boots, 
and armed with a nice shovel. A sort of anti- 
quarian research one may think it; for here at 
the bottom of a four feet deposit one notes the 
roots and stump of a tree that grew upon the 
once solid ground, and there close by upon the 
surface he sees the stump of 2 huge pine which 
evidently grew near the later periods of the db- 
posit, and straight-way he feels himself surround- 
ed by the monuments of antique time, and in con- 
tact with the ages, and is puzzling his brain 
with speculations respecting the time in which 
this vegetable deposit has been accumulating. 
Here we have the products of the dead centurics. 
swept together by the winds, borne in by the 
brooks, and conserved by a wise providence in xa 
store-house for future growth and fertility. A 
real Godsend to us, and need enough we have 
of it. Much of our domain, besides being some- 
what exhausted by Indian cultivation, is of a 
character that will not well excuse us for neglect- 
ing all the improved modes of cultivation; such as 
underdraining and deep tillage. These conditions 
of soil, as wellas our determination to raise fruits 
and vegetables, demand an_ intelligent method of 
cultivation, and seem likely to make successful 
agriculture a means of improvement to us. 
Saturday, 28.—The new house again—well, ex- 
cuse us— we must speak a little of what interests 
us much. Some time since Mr. Noyes made 2 
rude draft of a plan for our new house, which 
after being farthor elaborated and fuller drawings 
‘made, was presented and explained to the family 
this evening by Mr. Hamusrox, and combines 
many features that are desirable. To those 
who have seen our present building, we will 
say that the new house, when we get to it, 
will not prove a repetition of the oltl one, although 
it may derive some of its features. therefrom.— 
We have not yet arrived at any stercotyped mode 
of building. And it is to bo expected that any . 
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building to new wants and exigencies, will prove 
novel and unique. 

Sunday, 29.—November, in keeping, perhaps, 
with the times, has nearly neglected to discount 
to us any of those golden Indian Summer days, 
which in the times of its prosperity it was wont to 
disburse to our fathers. For some time, flat and 
crushing skies of dull, opaque lead have hung over 
us. The earth, brown and shriveled, has lain 
half stark and stiff. The neighboring hills, scen 
through the cold thin air, seemed lifted up and 
brought into a disagreeable proximity to us. But 
to day, November like some departing friend 
whom our faults have chilled, puts on his bland- 
est and broadest smiles of forgetfulness and for- 
giveness. Light is once more doing its miracles 
on cloud and in air, and everything is bathed in 
beauty andcolor. A real summer day; bat great- 
ly chilled by its loitering so far behind its fellows. 
And then such asky ;— 

«The sky is a drinking cup, 
That was overturned of old, 
And it pours in the eyes of men 
Its wine of airy gold. 
‘« We drink that wine all day, 
Till the Jast drop is drained up, 
And are lighted off to bed 
By the jewels in the cup.” 
We appreciate sych episodes in late November, 
when we first feel the tyranny of the elements, 
and begin to oppose our voluntary powers to the 
grim necessities of winter. Who does not at first 
feel slightly rebellious when compelled to increase 
his under-clothing, to guard his ears, and to bor- 
row caloric from an anthracite stove? A fear of 
cold that hovers around us at this time of the 
year and tries to insinuate itself through the in. 
terstices of one’s spiritual house, is in reality, we 
believe, twice as chilling and tyrannical as the 
] ts th elves. Courage and enterprise, 
faith and love, are the best protectives against cold 
that we have heard of. Heat and cold, it would 
appear are quite convertible terms. Dr. Kane 
a frosty little man himself, during the first Grin- 
nel Expedition, while the ships were imbedded in 
a vast tract of drifting ice, was wont, he says, to 
‘ruralize’ upon the ice-fields, when the mercury 
stood at zero, and to feel, ptho exhaustion and 
lassitude induced by heat. _Of animal heat he 
says; ‘J rever realized until to-day so fully that 
we are warmed from within by a mysterious, and 
I must believe, unknown system of functional 
eompensation.——Evening.— Dorit, % the meeting 
Mr. N—— made the following reriarks:—“We 
have experienced the benefits of del?verance from 
world’s customs and spirit in regird to finan- 
ces, at the present time, in conseqiience of our 
adherence to the cash system, we are in peace and 
quietness, while the world around us are in distress 
and commotion. And undoubtedly ‘ve shall real- 
ize still greater results of a simile# kind as we 
advance still further from the city Sf destruction. 
It scems like a fvolish affair wher We put the pack 
on our backs and start on our ‘pilgrim’s course: 
But as I said, we are beginning to realize benefits 
from it, in one department; ‘tind I have no doubt 
that we shall one day realize’ as great deliverance 
from the world’s miséry in‘ ‘social matters, as we 
have in financial. Our departure from the world 
will commend itself 'to‘us, by its results in peace, 
comfort and family blessings of every kind.” 
Tuesday,’ Bec. 1~Contrasted with ‘ the palest 
of morns’.ahdthe~ ‘dreariest of eves,’ that made 
up much ofi‘November, the sky lately has been a 
eonstant feast'of colors; but this morning it af- 
fords an ynusual attraction—an exceedingly bril- 
liant double rainbow spanning the western vault, 
——The farmers are plowing, and the gardeners 
are improving the open spell in various ways. 

Joss Donxx.—A small orchard of common cher- 
ries, damson plums, &c., set out. About two acres 
underdrained. with tile laid from two and a half 
to three feet deep, and some of the parallel drains 
being as near together as thirty-three feet. A 
tripple belt of deciduous forest trees planted upon 
the steep and otherwise quite useless bank west 
of our present site, and of the prospective new 
house. This connects with a similar belt set out 
three years ago, and makes a continuous belt nearly 
seventy-five rods long, and from which when fin- 
ished by the addition of a quantity of Norway 
epruce and other evergreens, we anticipate some 
mitigation in the temper of future west winds. 
It is no great matter, we think, to plant a belt of 
trees upon some bleak quarter, provided one is 
patient and will ‘ think of living.’ 

Tue Commentty Eco.—We have,render, talked 
to you every week of doctrine and abstract truths, 
and we have, also, held a weekly talk with yon 
about ourselves, with what discreetness we could; 
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on some such occasion to ejaculate—egotistical. 
Well, if to feel happy and contented—yet not with- 
out a desire for improvement—and to express our 
content, is egotistical, then we are very guilty. 
We have told you, reader, how we came by what 
content we have, and that it has been by the con- 
tinual confession and recognition of Christ in us, 
The truth is, most of us had become so out of 
joint with ourselves and with old society, that we 
were something less than happy. So much better 
do we now feel, that we could not if we would, 
and we would not if we could, forbear to make 
some sign of satisfaction, and to thank God for 
it. And thén perhaps you think that in our 
weekly gossip with you, we change what is really 
base metal into a semblance of gold. Well, to be 
happy, we are persuaded depends very much upon 
some such kind of alchemy, and we would that 
we all were alchemists. The poet, a sort of alche- 
mist, who has Christ within, would indeed be the 
true wise man. Goethe says, ‘the spirit in which 
we act is the highest matter ;’ we also would say, 
the light in which we see things is as high a mat- 
ter for scripture ; tells us, as ye believe so shall 
it be unto you. The miserable often think the 
happy are living upon illusions, and it is quite 
certain to us that the unhappy are doing so, and 
do not touch the inner reality of things. For our 
own part we like that alchemy that turns base 
metal into gold, better than that which makes 
gold appear the baser. Here is something solid 
that Ralph Waldo Emerson says in an article upon 
illusions: 

“Tn this kingdom of illusions we grope eagerly 
for stays and foundations. ‘here is none but a 
strict and faithful dealing at home, and a severe 
barring out of illusion there. Whatever games 
are played with us, we must play no games 
with ourselves, but deal in our privacy with 
the last honesty and truth. I look upon 
the simple and childish virtues of veracity 
and honesty as the root of all that is sub- 
lime in character. Speak as you think, be 
what you are, pay your debts of all kinds. I pre- 
fer to be owned as sound and solvent, and my |]; 
word as good as my bond, and to be what cannot 
be skipped, or dissipated, or undermined, to all 
the eclat in the umverse. A little integrity is 
better than any career. This reality is the found- 
ation of friendship, religion, poetry and art. At 
the top er at the bottom of all illusions I set the 
cheat which still leads us to work and live for 
appearances, in spite of our conviction. in all sanc 
hours, that it is what we really are that avails 


fortune.” 





Things in Boston--Theodore Parker-=Nota<- 
bilities, d&c. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 22, 1827. 
Dear H.:—! visited ‘Old Fanueil Hall—the 
Cradle of Liberty,’ yesterday, and to-day have 
rambled about tbe lower part of the city. I 
have seen the ‘Tea Wharf' where the Bosto- 
nians threw over the tea into the sea, and visited 
the renowned ‘Common,’ which is certainly a 
very pleasant feature of the city scenery. In one 
respect the parks here, like those in New-York, 
are a great way behind those of Philadelphia, 
In the parks of Philadelphia there are many 
gray and black squirrels, so tame that they 
will come and take nuts out of one’s hand; and 
in one of the parks there are several tame deer. 
They make the parks very lively, and add much 
to the interest of those who frequent them. It is 
a wonder that they are not in the public parks of 
all great cities, especially in those of one so rich 
and enlightened a» Boston. 
Friday evening I attended at Tremont Temple, 
the opening lecture of the course before the ‘Me- 
chanjc’s Apprentice Association,’ by N. P. Banks, 
Gov. elect of Mass. It was the same lecture he 
has delivered in several places heretofore, I think, 
and is entitled ‘The Elements of National 
Wealth, and Choice of Avocations.’ It is well 
written, and was pronounced eloquently. The 
lecture was followed by the reading of a witty, 
original poem, by Geo. W. Pettes—on the fruit- 
ful theme of ‘ Appearances'—or ‘Things are not 
what they seem.’ It was a happy take-off on the 
follies and deceptions of the time. I remember 
one couplet that will serve as a specimen of his 
manner of handling men and things. He said of 
a certain class of men, that 
‘They ape the gentleman, but in such shape 
You lose the gentleman, and see the ape.’ 
He was particularly sharp and sarcastic on the 


c 


and excited a good deal of merriment in the au- 
dience at their expense. 

There was a number of the distinguished men 
of Mass. upon the platform, and among the} t 
rest I had the pleasure of seeing the Hon. Chas. 








and we have thought that you might be tempted 


Sumner, who had returned the day previous 


tion of the gospel, and the Spirit of Life. 
map, filled with this Spirit, may move whole 
masses of mind and plant the seed of the word 
of God in the hearts of thousands at a single 
cast. 
their place in the work of establishing the King- 
with friends, with strangers, und with fate ov! dom of God on the earth. 


and T suppose it may be elsewhere. 
Senay anny oF wee SER that more than half the people of this city carry 
pistols or revolvers, and I should think it might 
perhaps be true, from the number I saw purchas- 
ing them yesterday. Property that is in the 
least exposed is not safe for a moment, and even 
persons are in danger of the ‘slung shot’ in open 
day-light. 


from his tour in Europe. Judging from the dem- 
onstrations of respect and affeciion that were 
made towards him by the audience, I should think 
he had a strong hold upon the hearts of the peo- 
ple. At the close of the exercises he made a 
very eloquent speech in answer to a tumnituous 
and long continued call. Though he is reported 
to have nearly regained his health, I think he 


does not yet look very strong. I passed him in 


the street to-day, and had an opportunity of 


seeing him nearer than at the lecture. 


I had the satisfaction also, of hearing the 


distingnished Theodore Parker preach, to-day, 
and he interested me much. 
good speaker, and attracts large audiences. There 
is a kind of earnestness about him thet gives 


He is decidedly s 


weight to what he says. Je is humanitarian in 


his tendencies, and speaks of Jesus as of a man, 
He seemed to-day to have a dim conception of the 
state of things on earth when the kingdom of God 
is fully come, and this gave considerable unction 
to what he said; but he evidently don’t know the 
road there. He talked of the extinction of sel- 
fishnesss by the gradual development of man, 
but ignored entirely the agency of Christ in 
the accomplishment of this great end. 
making his mark on the time; but in the main 
it is a bad mark. No man can safely be trusted 
as a teacher of public morals, who denies the ne- 
cessity of being made new creatures by the blood 
or Spirit of Christ. 
stand when the schemes of such Universalists as 
Parker (for he is a Universalist) will be forgot- 
ten with the men who originated them. I 
thought, while noticing the power Theo. Parker 
had over his large audience, 
thing speech is, and what a vast amount of high- 
ly cultivated and sensitive material there is ac- 
cumulating in this and other parts of the world 
that is capable of being swayed either for good 
or evil by the magnetism of a single man. 
There is tremendous power in the art of speak. 


He is 


That old Bible doctrine will 


what a mighty 


ng, and I am sure that when we get our liberty, 
t may be used with great effect in the propaga- 
One 


Surely the pulpit and the forum have 


Crime is greatly on the increase in Boston, 
It is said 


From the cupola of the State House, which 


is situated on the highest land in the city, I had 
a splendid view of the city and its beautiful 


uburban villages and cities, Roxbury, Cambridge- 


port, Cambridge City, Charlestown and Chelsea; 
and also of the harbor and the neighboring 
islands. 


By long study Iwas enabled to get 
ome tolerable idea of the direction of some of 


the principal streets, and to tell somewhere near 
the points of compgss where certain noted build- 
ings and places lay. Certainly you cannot with- 
out difficulty tell much about it, while perambu- 
lating the streets, for they run in every possible di- 
rection, and are in almost every imaginable form. 
Only think of streets and avenues from five, to 
ten feet wide, and as crooked asa ram’s horn. 
Great and costly buildings have to be contorted 
into all manner of shapes toaccommodate them to 
the streets. 1 set this state of things down as de- 


idedly against the Bostonians. In Philadelphia 


one feels queer, things are so regular ; but here 
in Boston you are bewildered in a labyrinth of 
confusion. 


This afternoon I visited Harvard University at 


Cambridge, three miles from Boston. The Col- 
lege grounds are handsomely fitted up; but most 
of the buildings are quite plain and are only in- 
teresting as relics of antiquity. The Picture 
Gallery and busts of distinguished men—jurists, 
judges, &c., I was much pleased with, and also 
the immense Library, which numbers, I was 
told, reckoning the Law, Divinity, and Stu- 
dents’ Libraries, over 100,000 volumes. 
the books had the appearance of having been 
prevailing fashion among women of wearing hoops, | ysed a great deal. The Faculty are now building 
a fine new chapel and laboratory. 


Mary of 


On my way back, I visited the Bunker Hill 


Monument, but got there too late to go to the 


op of it. This I did not much regret, as it 


would have been somewhat of a task, and the 








from the Monument. I was as much interested 
in the remains of the ‘ old breastwork,’ as in the 
Monument itself. ‘The fact is, it is simply a huge 
pile of granite 220 feet high, 30 feet square at the 
base and 15 feet at the top, erected for certain 
ideal purposes, that is all. 


Evermore Yours, 4. W. Cc. 





A Sunday Walk, 
To-day my steps pursued a path 
That I had often trod before ; 
A common country thoroughfare 
That horse, and ox, and men pass o’er. 


November’s frosts, and frequent rains, 

Had stripped the trees, and drenched the ground 
Her low declining sun’s pale beams, 

Fell powerless on the earth around, 


The iron road, where busy care, 

And haste, and noise, have active play, 
I croesed, but loneliness was there ; 

A Sabbath silence reigned to-day. 


Beyond, there lay a low morass, 
In part with water overflowed, 

To weeds, and bogs, and wild grass grown, 
With softened clay and muck for road. 


There was no romance in the scene, 
But all was commonplace and drear, 
And yet my footsteps lightly fell, 
My heart was glad and full of cheer. 


Why did the scene so powerless prove ? 
Why to my spirit fail to lend 

The impress of #8 dreariness ? 
I walked to visit a dear friend. 


The welcome that awaited me, 
The offered hand I soon should press, 
The love-lit eye, the truthful smile, 
The voice of love, and love’s caress ;— 


These things before me lay so sure, 
The earnest of that interview 

Came forth, and with prismatic power 
It’s colors round my pathway threw. 


A lesson this that we may learn,— 

So walk we thro’ this world of ours 
Not lonely, for the friend, the loved 

His life blood through our spirit pours. 


No dreary scene our hearts should chill, 

We tread no wine-press here alone, 
But through life’s way of frost and rains 

This truth can cheer,—we are his own. 
Verona, N. Y. H. N. L. 





Trusting in Christ. 
How often in our experience are we 
turned back to our first confession of 
Christ—to simple trust in his promises. 
Not long since, when assailed with temp- 
tations to unbelief and discouragement, 
an impression fastened itself upon me, 
that I was not improving, especially in 
intellectual pursuits. Thislet in a dis- 
heartening, unthankful spirit. I tried in 
vain to throw it off ; took up my-studies, 
and formed new resolutions to be more in 
earnest in seeking improvement. But for 
some reason I did not make much headway, 
for the same temptations oppressed me 
still. While thinking upon the subject, 
something seemed to say tome, Stop trying 
to help yourself in your own strength, and 


‘confess Christ. I did so, and the promise 


‘T will never leave nor forsake thee,’ came 
home to my heart. Believing in Christ, 
and committing ourselves to him, we have 
an assurance that he will look after our 
education better than we can ourselves. 
He has given us a spirit of improvement, 
and we will trust the results with hira.— 
My faith is increased in the confession of 
Christ, asa sure way out of all difficulties, 
—let our trials be what they may. I be- 
lieve he will fulfill his promise, ‘ He that 
confesseth me before men, him will I also 
confess before my Father and his angels,’ 
—H, M. H. 





~—‘ The lesson of life is practically to genera’ 
ize; to believe what the years und centuries say 
against the hours; to resist the usurpation of 
particulars ; to penetrate to their catholic sense.” 
— Emerson. 


~—Beautiful it is, and a gleam from the same 
eternal pole-star visible amid the destinies of men, 
that all talent, all intellect is in the first place 
moral ;—what 2 world were it otherwise! But itis 
the heart always that sees, before the head can see. 





view from the State House is as ‘good as that 


—Carlyle, 
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